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THE DOCTRINE OF SPACE AND TIME. 

IV. Of Time. 

r I ""HE seeming self-contradictions which have so often raised 
*- their menacing heads in the pathway of the philosopher who 
has had the temerity to discuss the' nature of space, are reinforced 
by an ally of peculiarly truculent aspect, when it is a question, not 
of space, but of time. When we occupy ourselves with the in- 
finity and infinite divisibility of time, we meet the same problems 
that confront us when we consider the infinity and infinite divisi- 
bility of space. But when we think of time as consisting of parts 
which are not simultaneous but successive, as made up of past, 
present, and future, the very ground on which we stand seems to 
sink beneath us and to leave us suspended in the void. We are 
discussing time, as though we meant something by the word ; 
and yet, has the word really a meaning ? Can there be such 
a thing as a consciousness of time ? The problem is not a new 
one. It has been stated with such admirable lucidity by Augus- 
tine, that I cannot do better than to refer to certain passages in 
the Confessions : 

" What, then, is time ? If no one asks me, I know ; if I try 
to explain it to one who asks, I do not know ; yet I say with 
confidence that I know. But if nothing passed away, there would 
be no past time ; if nothing were to come, there would be no 
future time ; if nothing were, there would be no present time. 
Yet those two times, past and future, how can they be, when the 
past is not now, and the future is not yet ? As for the present, 
if it were always present, and did not pass over into the past, it 
would not be time but eternity." * 

Yet, says Augustine, we talk of a long time and a short time, 
though only in dealing with time past or future. But how can 
that which is not be long or short,? We cannot, then, say of the 
past or the future, is long ; but we must say of the one, -was long, 
and of the other will be long. While present, the past had exis- 

1 Book XI, Chaps. 14 and 15. 
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tence, and so might have been long. But no ! the past did not 
then exist ; it was the present alone that existed. The present 
is the only existent, and, hence, if anything can be long, it must 
be the present. 

We are, then, absolutely shut up to present time. Can this 
be long ? We speak of the present century, year, month, or 
day, but evidently in a loose sense of the word 'present.' 

" Even a single hour passes in fleeting moments ; as much of 
it as has taken flight is past, what remains is future. If we can 
comprehend any time that is divisible into no parts at all, or per- 
haps into the minutest parts of moments, this alone let us call 
present ; yet this speeds so hurriedly from the future to the past 
that it does not endure even for a little space. If it has duration, 
it is divided into a past and a future ; but the present has no 
duration. 

"Where, then, is the time that we may call long? Is it 
future ? We do not say of the future : it is long ; for as yet 
there exists nothing to be long. We say : it will be long. But 
when ? If while yet future it will not be long, for nothing will 
yet exist to be long. And if it will be long, when, from a future 
as yet non-existent, it has become a present, and has begun to 
be, that it may be something that is long ; then present time cries 
out in the words of the preceding paragraph that it cannot be 
long." 

So much for the unreasonable nature of time as consisting of 
past, present, and future. The past really seems to be rather a bad 
one. Past time is not now, future time is not yet, and present 
time has no duration. We are reduced to a limiting point be- 
tween two non-existents, and all our apparatus of years, months, 
days, hours — the quart-pots and pint -pots which we have pre- 
pared to measure our commodity — must, it appears, remain empty 
for lack of something to fill them. 

From the persecutions of such metaphysical reflections there 
remains, of course, the refuge of common-sense fact : " Yet, 
Lord, we do perceive periods of time, and compare them with 
one another, and call some longer, others shorter." * " What, 

1 Oj>. cit., chap. 16. 
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then, is time ? if no one asks me, I know ; if I try to explain it 
to one who asks, I do not know ; yet I say with confidence that 
I know." The position is well taken, but it is clear that, when 
one rests in this, the flight is from bad metaphysics to no meta- 
physics at all, from an unlucky attempt at analysis to a contented 
acceptance of unanalyzed experience. It is thus that the plain 
man rejects with disgust attempted proofs of the non-existence 
of an external world, or turns a deaf ear to the plausibilities of 
the solipsist. He does not see what is wrong, but he feels 
blindly that something must be wrong, and he elects to follow 
his instinctive feeling. 

A reflective man cannot, however, contentedly abandon all 
metaphysical analysis. It is not enough to feel sure that we are 
somehow conscious of time as past, present, and future, notwith- 
standing the fact that the past and future are not, and the present 
is the only real existent. The question inevitably arises : What 
does all this mean ? and the question presses insistently for an 
answer. An answer that is either too vague to convey any defi- 
nite meaning, or too inconsistent to command the respect of the 
logician, is no answer at all. It should be rejected in the interests 
of a new investigation, whatever the array of authorities that may 
be drawn up behind it. 

Augustine is too much of a philosopher to be content with a 
mere appeal to common sense. He tries seriously to meet the 
difficulty that stares him in the face. But the solution which he 
offers us consists in simply transferring the problem from the 
field of metaphysics to that of psychology. In the mind we find 
expectation, apprehension of the present, and memory. It is 
memory and expectation that we measure, and not time. Future 
time is not long, for it as yet is not ; but a ' long future ' is ' a 
long expectation of the future.' Nor is past time long, for it is 
not ; but a long past is ' a long memory of the past.' 

For example, Augustine is about to repeat a Psalm that he 
knows. Before he begins, his expectation extends over the 
whole. A little later, a portion of the Psalm is " extended along " 
his memory. Finally, all the expectation is exhausted, and 
memory covers the complete field. Through the apprehension 
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of the present, expectation passes over into memory, and memory 
and expectation can be measured, for they are not non-existent 
as are past and future. Thus we do not, strictly speaking, meas- 
ure time, but we do measure memory and expectation, so that 
what we call measures of time are not without their significance. 1 

This strikes one as rather ingenious, but it is not difficult to 
see that the problem is made no whit easier of solution by being 
transplanted to a new field. Expectation gives place to memory, 
as the future runs over into the past — the one diminishes, the 
other grows. But can changes take place in an indivisible in- 
stant ? Are not at least two instants essential to change of any 
sort ? Can the two instants exist simultaneously ? If not, then, 
while the one is, the other is not ; and we can at no time be con- 
scious of succession of change, for we can only be conscious of 
what is existent. We may have, then, at a given instant, what I 
may call a ' variegated ' consciousness, but it can hardly be a 
consciousness of past, present, and future, for past and future do 
not mean to us merely such and such elements in the conscious- 
ness of the present moment. The past means that which has 
been present. But when ? At the present moment ? No, at 
some past moment. But what is a past moment ? Can we be 
conscious of it in the present, the only existent ? It is clear that 
Augustine seems to himself to have solved his problem merely 
because he has carried it into a somewhat obscure region in which 
it no longer stands out as a problem. He unconsciously gathers 
up the past into memory, and the future into expectation, and 
makes both in a sense present, without letting them lose quite 
all their significance as past and future. Obscurity is a great 
reconciler of contradictions, and Augustine, like many another 
philosopher, believes that he has seen most clearly where the field 
of vision has been most faintly illuminated. 

Thus Augustine has left the problem as he found it. How 
can we be conscious of time as past, present, and future? Can 
we be conscious of what does not exist ? Can the consciousness 
of a punctual present be called a consciousness of time ? Surely 
the problem cries out for an answer. 

1 Op. cit., Chaps. 27, 28. 
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That a satisfactory answer can be found, and that we are not 
forced to accept as insoluble any of the antinomies that have 
been supposed to arise out of the nature of time, I think is 
reasonably clear. In treating of time I shall not be forced to 
enter so fully into detail as I should, had I not already discussed 
the nature of space. I shall first briefly criticise the Kantian 
doctrine ; I shall then give in outline the opposing doctrine, 
which I have called the Berkeleian ; finally, I shall try to answer 
the objections which may be urged against the latter, discussing, 
among other things, the problem upon which I have dwelt in the 
pages preceding. 

The Kantian doctrine of time as a ' necessary form ' of intui- 
tion is open to the same objections as the Kantian doctrine of 
space. 

It is palpably absurd to say that infinite time is given in an 
original intuition, 1 and it is only by playing upon the ambiguity 
of that word that the statement can be given the least plausi- 
bility. We are no more intuitively conscious of infinite time than 
we are of infinite space. The pretended proof that the assump- 
tion of the infinity of time is a necessity of thought, is the 
identical quibble which is used to prove space necessarily infinite ; 
we cannot, it is said, conceive a time before which there was no 
time. 2 This means, of course, that we cannot conceive a time 
in the time before which there was no time. Manifestly we cannot, 
just as we cannot conceive a number the number before which 
was not a number ; but it is foolish to attempt a foolish task, and 
foolish to find a profound significance in the failure to accomplish 
it. And the argument that the world must have existed through 
infinite past time because void time is not enough of a thing to 
limit the world's existence, is the creation of information out of 
nothing, already criticised in the case of space. 

When we turn from the consideration of time as infinitely ex- 
tended to that of time as infinitely divisible, we do not find the 
Kantian doctrine more satisfactory. The difficulties met with in 

1 Critiqtie of Pure Reason, Transc. Aesthet. ; Metaphysical Exposition of the Con- 
ception of time. 

> Hamilton, Metaph., XXXVIII; Spencer, First Principles, Chap. III. 
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discussing the doctrine of space, all present themselves once 
more. Are we directly conscious of time as infinitely divisible ? 
Does a period of ten seconds seem to us to be composed of an 
endless number of lesser divisions of time ? Do we perceive the 
succession of these constituent parts of the whole ? And if not, 
what does it mean to say that the infinite divisibility of time is 
matter of intuition ? Surely the word covers some ambiguity. 

Furthermore, if time is infinitely divisible in such a sense that 
those ten seconds, of which I am conscious as they pass, are in- 
finitely divisible into lesser divisions of time, how is it con- 
ceivable that any division of time whatever should come to an 
end ? We have seen x that Kant passes very lightly over 
this difficulty : " I cannot represent to myself any line, how- 
ever small, without drawing it in thought, i. e., from a point 
generating all its parts successively, and thus alone producing 
the intuition. So it is also in the case of every, even the smallest, 
portion of time. In it I represent to myself only the successive 
progress from moment to moment, and this, by the addition of 
all the bits of time, finally begets a determinate quantity of time." 
That maddening "successive progress from moment to mo- 
ment ! " How is it accomplished ? It seems so easy ; and yet, 
to the Kantian, it is so hopelessly impossible. Has a moment 
parts ? Yes, it is a " bit of time " (Zeittheil), and must not only 
contain parts, but even an infinite number of parts — " all phe- 
nomena are intuited as aggregates, as consisting of a multiplicity 
of previously given parts " — so that we cannot conceive any frac- 
tion of a moment which is not as much of a problem as the mo- 
ment itself, or, for that matter, as a year or a century. How, 
then, does time pass ? By the successive addition of moments ? 
As well say, by the successive addition of centuries. In giving 
such an answer one has said nothing at all. No self-respect- 
ing Kantian can represent to himself "the successive progress 
from moment to moment," for the Kantian moment, which can 
only be completed by the successive addition of an endless num- 
ber of parts, will never come to an end. " But," says the 
Kantian, "it does come to an end, and there is a successive prog- 
1 See the preceding article in this series. 
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ress from moment to moment." This can only mean that no 
moment is a Kantian moment. The inference is unavoidable. 

I have said that, in writing the above description of our method 
of begetting a determinate quantity of time, Kant evidently forgot 
for the moment that he was a Kantian. 1 That he was capable of 
this lapse is made very clear by another passage in the Critique. 
He writes : " If we leave out of consideration the succession of 
many sensations, apprehension through mere sensation fills but 
one moment. As something in the phenomenon the apprehen- 
sion of which is not a successive synthesis proceeding from parts 
to the whole presentation, it has, hence, no extensive magnitude ; 
thus the absence of sensation in this moment would present it as 
empty, and, therefore, as = o." 2 The moment of which Kant is 
speaking I am tempted to call a Berkeleian moment. It has no 
parts ; it is not extended : yet it is not a mere nonentity, not- 
withstanding the fact that, deprived of its ' filling,' it is equated 
with zero. It is given in intuition ; it is a unit, not an aggre- 
gate ; and it may be ' filled.' This differentiates it from the 
mathematical point, which is conceived to be the limit of two 
spaces, and itself incapable of receiving any ' filling ' whatever. 
A moment filled with sensation is not the theoretical limit of two 
times — a mere mathematical point in the line which represents 
time. It is an element in our intuitive experience of duration ; 
and is the ultimate element. Given such elements in intuition, 
and the addition of them is not an inconceivable thing. But, 
then, there is no room for such in the Kantian philosophy. Our 
philosopher has lapsed into a truth which strict consistency would 
have denied him. 

Thus the Kantian doctrine of a time given in intuition as in- 
finite in extent and infinitely divisible is plainly untenable. It 
cannot be set forth in clear and simple language, stripped of 
verbal ambiguities, without revealing this fact. Since the doc- 
trine runs out into palpable self-contradictions, we may be sure 
that no opposing doctrine can be more unsatisfactory. Hence, 
if we are wise, we will abandon the Kantian position without re- 

1 Op. cit. 

1 Critique of Pure Reason, Anticipations of Perception. 
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luctance ; setting out upon our voyage of discovery, not as un- 
willing exiles, facing the unknown with foreboding, but as cheer- 
ful emigrants, full of confidence that the extremest rigors of the 
possible future cannot exceed the hardships experienced in the 
past. For, indeed, than the Kantian doctrine, taken as it stands, 
it is quite evident that nothing can be worse. Can anything be 
more contrary to experienced fact than the statement that infinite 
space and infinite time are immediately given in intuition ? Are 
a round square, a triangular parallelogram, dry moisture or 
wooden iron, more repellant to the intelligence than an endless 
series that ends ? than the moving point on the Kantian line ? 
than the flight of Kantian moments ? 

But here, as in the case of space, it is well to remember that 
the error in the Kantian doctrine can readily be eliminated by 
emphasizing an obvious distinction — the distinction between the 
crude intuition of duration given in a single experience, and the 
conceptual time which is built up out of such materials. The 
distinction is that between appearance and reality, and it is quite 
as important to lay stress upon it when treating of time, as it is 
when treating of space. If the Kantian will but bear in mind 
that the time which he may consider as infinitely divisible — the 
time of the movement of the mathematical point over the mathe- 
matical line — is ' real ' time, and something quite different from 
the duration experienced in any intuition, he may lay the utmost 
emphasis upon the validity of the application of mathematics to 
phenomena, without involving himself in inconsistencies. 

The doctrine which I shall take the liberty of calling the 
Berkeleian does take cognizance of this distinction, and avoids the 
pitfalls into which those who fail to recognize it are precipitated. 
It does not require us to believe any such startling statement as 
that we are immediately conscious of infinite space and infinite 
time, when we know very well that even the distance to the neigh- 
boring town, and the past three years of our lives, can be repre- 
sented in consciousness only by means of the symbol, a skeleton 
representative never to be confounded with that for which it 
stands. It does not try to persuade us that the ten seconds 
during which we are listening to the tick of the clock are 
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given in intuition as composed of an infinite number of lesser 
bits of time, and that these come to an end notwithstanding 
the fact that they are endless. It recognizes the distinction 
between appearance and reality ; and emphasizes the truth that 
our experiences fall into a system, that any single experience 
gains its significance from its place in that system, and that, 
when we speak of the ' real ' in any but a relative sense, 
we are not resting in a single intuition as such, but are thinking 
of something more. The doctrine may be set forth as follows : 
i . As there is a crude experience of extension which is not to 
be confounded with ' real ' space, but furnishes its ' raw mate- 
rial,' so there is a crude intuition of duration which is the founda- 
tion of our notion of ' real ' time. We may, if we please, call 
this a ' form ' of our intuition ; it is an element in our experience. 

2. We are, thus, intuitively conscious of time past, present, and 
future. 

3. The time of which we are thus intuitively conscious is not 
infinite. We mean something, it is true, when we speak of in- 
finite time, just as we mean something when we speak of an in- 
finite universe ; but in neither case are we intuitively conscious of 
the infinity of that whereof we speak. 

4. Nor is the time given in a single intuition composed of an 
infinite number of bits of time. We are not directly conscious of 
these subdivisions, and it is not reasonable to infer their exist- 
ence. It is as absurd to assume it as it is to assume that a par- 
ticular finite line, given in a single intuitive experience, is composed 
of an endless number of bits of line. 

5. But it is of the utmost importance to remember that no such 
single experience of duration constitutes what we mean by ' real ' 
time. ' Real ' time, the time with which science deals, is the 
time occupied by the changes in ' real ' things, and it is, of 
course, as remote from our immediate intuitive experience as are 
the ' real ' things themselves. Even in common life, although 
we never think of raising the question of what is contained in 
pure intuition and what is only symbolically known, we distin- 
guish between ' real ' time and apparent ; and we say that half- 
an-hour spent in listening to a prosy sermon seems long, just as we 
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say that the moon seen at the horizon seems large. The ' real ' 
size of the moon, and the ' real ' half-hour are standards arrived 
at only after the comparison with each other of a vast number of 
individual experiences, and an observation of the relations to each 
other into which these fall. It is this ' real ' time, the time oc- 
cupied by the change in ' real ' things, that we may conceive as 
infinitely divisible. Just as the space occupied by an atom is 
something for science, although it lies far beyond the limits of 
the most discriminating sense-perception, so the time occupied by 
the vibration of an atom may be something for science, a some- 
thing to be expressed by figures, a duration that may be halved 
or doubled, that may stand in all sorts of exact relations to the 
durations of which consciousness takes cognizance, yet it is not a 
something of which we may be directly conscious as duration. 
In the complex of experiences which is for us the real world, the 
symbol which stands for such periods of time is not without its 
significance. Indeed, the real world in time would be a thing 
very imperfectly ordered and explained, were processes in it not 
assumed to be divisible after this fashion. There is a close par- 
allel between our cognition of spaces and of times. ' Real ' 
space and ' real ' time are something quite distinct from the crude 
extension and duration given in intuition. One may perfectly 
well hold them to be infinitely divisible, and yet maintain that 
the recognition of part out of part in any intuition can proceed 
only up to a given point, whether we are concerned with spatial 
or with temporal extension. It is only necessary to remember 
that the particular intuition with which one may be dealing is not, 
in itself, infinitely divisible, but that this experience may be made 
to stand as representative of a multitude of others. The moment 
given in intuition, the moment of which Kant has spoken as 
' filled ' with sensation, may thus be converted into the ' real ' 
moment, which must never turn out to be a ' real ' time, how- 
ever short, but must remain an ideal limit between two times. 
This has its parallel in the mathematical point. 

To the above doctrine touching the nature of ' crude ' and 
' real ' time, there may be raised several objections : 

1 . It may be argued that it is impossible to conceive of a part 
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of time that is not itself time, i. e. y a something composed of 
parts. It may be admitted that, when we see a flash of lightning, 
we are conscious only of a blinding streak upon a background of 
leaden sky, and we are not conscious of the ' generation ' of the 
parts of this wonder 'from a point.' As the direction of the 
bolt remains problematic, and it is impossible to distinguish be- 
tween beginning and end, it is clear that the production of the 
path cannot be perceived to occupy time. Still, it may be in- 
sisted, whether the phenomenon seem to occupy time or not, one 
cannot think of it as not occupying time. It will be seen that 
this objection has already been answered in discussing space. 
Thinking about the experience means nothing more nor less than 
passing from appearance to reality, from the intuition to that for 
which it stands. Of course, one must think of the ' real ' time 
represented by an intuited moment as extended and divisible, but 
that has nothing to do with the point in dispute. 

2. It may be argued, again, that one can never manufacture 
time by simply putting together elements each of which has no 
duration at all — by the addition of the mere moments that Kant 
inconsistently recognized. This objection, too, has virtually been 
answered. I may remark, in passing, that is not an objection 
over which it is prudent for the Kantian to linger. For if a mo- 
ment itself has duration, he cannot compass, as we have seen, 
his "successive progress from moment to moment"; and if it 
has no duration, he cannot by such a progress hope to ' beget ' 
time. In either case he is reduced to 'marking time' on the 
same spot. But the fact is, that it is pure dogmatism to assert 
that moments without parts cannot, when added together, con- 
stitute time. The impulse to this error — a very natural one — 
lies in confusing moments given in intuition with the ' real ' 
moments which we conceive as mere limits to periods of time, 
and which have their parallel, not in the minimum sensibile, but 
in the mathematical point. 

3. In the third place, one may object that, if the duration of 
which we are conscious in a single intuition be not infinitely divisi- 
ble, but divisible only into a finite number of ultimate elements, 
consciousness ought to be able to distinguish these elements and 
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give some account of their number. This third objection may 
be answered as I have answered the similar objection brought 
against the Berkeleian doctrine of space. What is in conscious- 
ness is not necessarily in a clear analytical consciousness, nor 
well distinguished from other mental elements. Were it possible, 
with the aid of direct introspection, to describe off-hand all that 
is to be found in consciousness, the psychologist and the epis- 
temologist would have an easy task. When we bear in mind, 
moreover, that our crude intuitive experiences of duration hold 
much the same relation to ' real ' time that our visual signs of 
distance and magnitude hold to ' real ' space, we need not find 
it surprising that our immediate intuition of duration is rather a 
thing to be guessed at than a thing revealed to clear vision. 
Time intuited is a sign of time thought, and the mind does not 
rest in signs, but hurries on to something beyond. 

4. Finally we come to a more serious objection. How can 
time — even ' crude ' time — be given in intuition, when time is 
composed of moments no one of which can alone constitute time, 
and no two of which can exist simultaneously ? This is the diffi- 
culty so acutely urged by Augustine. The past is not now ; 
the future is not yet; the present is a mere point, and not enough, 
in itself, to constitute time. How can we, then, be conscious of 
time at all ? Can we be conscious of what is not now, or of 
what is not yet ? The single present moment which sums up our 
actual consciousness can give us no inkling of duration. If we 
admit that the past exists, it is not yet past, and if we maintain 
that it does not exist, it surely, as non-existent, is incapable of be- 
ing given with the present moment in a single intuition. How can 
there be, under the circumstances, even the crudest intuition of 
duration ? 

It is safe to assume that there must be some way of escape 
from this difficulty, for we surely mean something by past and 
future. We are conscious of duration in time as certainly as we 
are conscious of extension in space. The question before us is 
only one of analysis, and though our attempts at analysis may 
seem to lead us into strange paths, we need not despair of the 
ultimate solution of the problem. We have seen that other anti- 
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nomies have arisen, not out of the very nature of things, but out 
of the infirmities of philosophers, and it is reasonable to believe 
that such must be the case here also. Two things appear in- 
dubitable : first, that we really mean something when we speak 
of periods of time ; and second, that we could not represent these 
even symbolically, were not something given in intuition that 
could furnish a content for our symbol. Something we must 
have to start with, or the symbol is a word in an unknown 
tongue ; it means nothing. A short line may represent a long 
one, for both have extension ; but a mathematical point cannot 
represent a line as extended. Even so, if no duration is given in 
any intuition, what is in mind when we say a month, a year, a 
century, cannot be duration. It would be quite impossible to 
represent symbolically the changes in a ' real ' world were there 
no immediate consciousness of change. 

The psychologists have described with some minuteness the 
rise in a consciousness of the notion of time. A sensation is 
present ; it fades gradually into a faint image of itself; an idea is 
present, it develops the life and vigor of a sensation. In such 
experiences we have the discrimination of memory and expecta- 
tion from actual sensation, and from such beginnings grows the 
consciousness of a world of things in time. With the analysis of 
the psychologists we can have no quarrel ; but it is of much im- 
portance to emphasize the truth pointed out earlier in this paper, 
namely, that no instantaneous photograph of a consciousness, 
whatever the elements it may contain, can yield the intuition of 
duration. This cannot consist in the mere presence in conscious- 
ness at any given instant of sensations and ideas. The past is 
not merely a mass of consciousness-elements fainter than sen- 
sations ; it is what lias been sensation. Consciousness of the past 
as past implies consciousness of change, and consciousness of 
change cannot be given in an indivisible instant. The span of 
consciousness, if I may so speak, must include more than an in- 
stant, or there can be no consciousness of time. 

But how can the span of consciousness be thus extended ? Is 
it possible for a past and a future, however brief, which are, 
nevertheless, past and future, and hence do not exist, to form 
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part of one intuition with present sensation ? Can the non-ex- 
istent be given in intuition ? What seems the most natural 
answer to this question is the ancient one. Past and future do 
not exist, but they are present through their representative — the 
thought of them is present. It is plain from what has been 
said above, that this answer cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 
Nothing can truly symbolize change but change, nothing dura- 
tion but duration. There can be no thought of time to a creature 
to whom no intuition of time is possible. If a consciousness em- 
braces only the present, not the conventional present of common 
discourse — this day, this week, this year — but the timeless present 
of a moment, it can contain no possible complex of elements that 
can truly be called the thought of the past or the future. A con- 
sciousness that is to think time must embrace time, must cover 
more than a single instant. And the question thrusts itself upon 
one : Must not a state of consciousness, in order to do this, be an 
absurd compound of existent and non-existent elements ? This 
sounds like nonsense. 

With all due respect to some famous thinkers who have attacked 
the problem before, I venture to maintain that it is not insoluble, 
and at the same time, that its solution does not necessitate a re- 
course to those mystical speculations that solve one problem by 
sinking it in another. The difficulty is, I think, of our own 
making. When we say : How can you be conscious of the past 
and future which do not exist ? Can one be conscious of the 
non-existent? what we really mean is : How can you, at the 
present instant, be conscious of the past and future, which, at 
this present instant, do not exist ? Can one, at this moment, be 
conscious of what does not exist at this moment ? To the ques- 
tion, as thus stated, there can evidently be but one answer. The 
past can certainly not be given in the present moment, or it 
would not be past. The present moment can contain only the 
present. But it should be observed that the question simply as- 
sumes that consciousness is limited to a single instant, and that 
the present one. If this position be denied, its force is quite lost. 
I can be conscious of a past and future, which do not now exist, 
if the span of my consciousness covers more than a ' now.' 
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The past and the future are non-existent, from the point of vieiv 
of the present ; but then the present must be regarded as non-ex- 
istent from the point of view of past or future. To speak of the 
intuitive consciousness of duration as " a compound of existent 
and non-existent elements " is unreasonable, because the words 
suggest that the whole consciousness ought to be now existent — 
which is impossible, if it is to be consciousness of duration — and 
lead to the conclusion that, since it cannot all be now existent, 
it must be a compound of something and nothing, an absurdity 
over which you may weep or make merry according to your 
humor. 

It will be observed that in the foregoing I have had no recourse 
to the deus ex machina of a timeless self, timelessly present at all 
times, and collecting the fleeting moments upon the impalpable 
thread of its own " immovable activity." How can I, asked Aug- 
ustine, be conscious of a past that does not exist ? Can I be 
conscious of the non-existent? The difficulty that presented 
itself to his mind lay in the fact that the very notion of the con- 
sciousness of duration seemed to be self-contradictory. As we 
have seen, there is a hidden pitfall in his question, and when 
this is discovered, it can be avoided. It is only necessary to take 
one's stand upon the fact that we really are conscious of duration, 
and to keep clearly in view what this implies. When we do 
this we find that there is no absurdity in the notion of a con- 
sciousness of duration. The apparent contradiction has arisen 
from the fact that such a consciousness has been affirmed and 
denied in one breath. 

It is, thus, a sufficient answer to the Augustinian problem to 
show that there is nothing inconceivable in the fact of a conscious- 
ness of duration. In the foregoing, I have simply accepted the fact 
as a fact, and have made no effort to explain how it is possible that 
there can be such a consciousness. This latter task does not ap- 
pear to me to fall within the legitimate province of explanation. 
We ' explain ' certain experiences by referring them to others, 
as we determine ' where ' a thing is by ascertaining its relations 
to other things in space ; but to ask how it happens that there is 
a consciousness at all, or that it is constituted as it is, seems 
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about as sensible as to ask : Where is all space ? It is well to 
recognize that a ' how ' and a ' where ' may be so used as to 
lose all significance. 

Nevertheless, certain philosophers have thought it necessary, 
not merely to accept the fact of a consciousness of duration, but 
to go further and to explain how such a consciousness is made 
possible. An incomprehensible something was (can I say was f) 
timelessly present (sic) with the past, and is (can I say is ?) time- 
lessly present (sic) with the present moment. This holds the 
non-existent past to the existent present, and makes possible a 
consciousness of duration. 

Can any man conscientiously maintain that all this ghostly ap- 
paratus renders more comprehensible the fact of a consciousness 
of duration ? What is meant by timeless presence at all times ? 
How does an immovable activity manage to hold things to- 
gether ? If we cannot expect clear information, at least we have 
a right to look for a hint. It is no explanation simply to say 
that an inconceivable something does something incomprehensible 
in an indescribable way. The fact is that this inconceivable 
something is not really any kind of a thing at all. The vague 
and inconsistent phrases in which it is described convey to the 
mind no definite meaning, and, to all appearance, are not in- 
tended to do so. I have criticised this timeless oddity elsewhere, 
and have given its pedigree, 1 so I shall not dwell upon it here. 
It is the shadowy survival of an ancient misconception, and its 
presence in philosophical systems can only be explained histori- 
cally. 

Finally, I feel justified in saying, touching this attempt to ex- 
plain the possibility of a consciousness of duration, that it bor- 
rows what plausibility it may seem to have from the tacit assump- 
tion contained in the Augustinian query, i. e., from the denial of 
the consciousness of duration. How can I be conscious of a 
past that does not exist ? asks Augustine. Can I be conscious 
of the non-existent ? We have seen that this assumes it to be 
self-evident that we can be conscious only of the existent — which 
means the at present existent, or, in other words, the present. 

1 See the Psychological Review, Jan., 1897. 
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Even so T. H. Green assumes that the consciousness of the 
present needs no explanation, and that the consciousness of the 
past as such is an impossibility. As he must accept the fact that 
there is somehow such a thing as a consciousness of duration, it 
only remains for him to open an unexpected door in the blank 
wall that confronts us, by making the past in some sense present 
— present to a something not itself past nor yet present, a some- 
thing that exists simultaneously, so to speak, all along the line. 1 
Such a thing is evidently a mere collocation of words, a series of 
marks on paper, not enough of a thing to be brought into court 
as a witness to the respectability of any other thing. But, by 
taking upon its shoulders the task of obliterating in its own 
person all temporal distinctions, it makes the past seem not quite 
a past and the present not quite a present. 

Thus the past and the present seem in some vague way to run 
together. Time is rendered more incomprehensible than it was 
before ; there may be a ' presence ' that is not in the present, an 
' always ' that does not really mean at all times. Words have 
taken the place of thoughts, and clear vision no longer appears 
to be a desideratum. Surely it is better simply to accept the fact 
of the consciousness of duration, and to exercise such care in 
stating problems as not to create unnecessary pitfalls. Surely 
we are not compelled to assume gratuitously that different 
moments need to be ' held together,' and then to exercise our 
ingenuity in the invention of inconceivable entities to which we 
may assign this task. 2 

George Stuart Fullerton. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

1 Prolegomena to Ethics, Chapter I. 

2 I have said in the first paper in this series (March, 1901), that I would try 
to show what we mean by the statement that space is infinite, and make clear the 
reason why it commends itself to men as a reasonable one. The same explanation 
is, of course, called for in the case of time. I have found it convenient to defer this 
for a little. I shall, however, discuss the matter in the Review in the not dis- 
tant future. 



